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In  the  1860s  and  1870s  “indifference  to  religion” — shown 
particularly  in  the  continuing,  and  increasing,  non-attendance  on 
church  services  and  in  the  attacks  on  all  organized  religion  (even 
on  the  Christian  faith  itself)  by  anticlericalists  and  secularists 
• — still  tormented  the  Scottish  presbyterian  denominations. 
“Heathenism”,  commented  a United  Presbyterian  minister  in 
1869,  “is  as  rank  as  ever  it  was”.  In  the  next  year,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  incumbent  at  Towie  in  Aberdeenshire  spelled  out 
his  analysis  thus: 1 

The  population  of  the  country,  even  within  the  last  40 
years,  has  increased  more  than  one-third,  and  this  chiefly 
in  the  great  centres  of  industry.  ...  In  the  national  church 
alone  in  that  time  Chalmers’  extension  scheme  added  222 
churches  and  Professor  Robertson’s  endowment  scheme 
has  added  150  new  parishes  at  a cost  of  over  half  a million 
pounds.  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Dissenting  churches,  including  some  700  new  churches 
under  the  Free  Church  alone,  there  are  still  large  and 
increasing  multitudes  beyond  the  pale  of  all  religious 
influences.  For  example,  in  Glasgow  around  137,000  of  its 
population  are  living  and  dying  in  heathen  ignorance 
within  the  sound  of  church  bells;  and  this  when  there  is 
a sufficient  supply  of  church  accommodation. 

The  old  cry  of  the  1820s  and  1830s,  that  non-attendance  was 
a direct  consequence  of  the  maldistribution  of  churches  and  of 
inadequate  numbers  of  seats  in  them,  would  no  longer  do.  But 
why,  then,  were  the  churches  still  so  poorly  filled — not  least  in 
the  major  towns  whose  moral  state  was  of  such  concern  to 
churchmen?  Immorality,  intemperance,  pauperism,  ignorance, 
criminality  and  brutality  were  all  rife — social  ills  which  it  was 
still  believed  would  respond  to  and  be  solved  by  a national  com- 
mitment to  religion.  But  there  had  been  no  real  advance  on  the 
judgment  of  the  1851  religious  census,  that  close  on  a half  of  all 
those  who  could  attend  Sabbath  ordinances  remained  away: 
indeed,  if  anything,  it  seemed  possible  that  matters  had  got 
worse — 

No  attentive  observer  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
of  that  mysterious  element  called  the  spirit  of  the’  age, 

1 The  Churchless  and  the  Poor  (Aberdeen,  1870). 
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but  must  note  the  restless  state  of  public  feeling  in  every 
sphere  of  national  life  — political,  moral,  social  and 
perhaps  most  prominently  religious.  The  edict  seems  at 
length  to  have  gone  forth — Overturn!  Overturn!  Over- 
turn! ....  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  public  denuncia- 
tion of  all  recognition  of  Christian  faith  and  education 
or  its  being  any  longer  a rule  in  civil  government. 

So  judged  Sheriff  Barclay  of  Perth,  an  elder  in  the  Established 
Church  Assembly  in  May  1870,  in  a debate  which  welcomed  the 
first-ever  report  of  A.  H.  Charteris’s  Committee  on  Christian  Life 
and  Work  set  up  the  year  before.''  There  was  more  than  mere 
indifference  to  religion,  or  a weariness  engendered  by  the  inter- 
minable sectarian  antagonisms  within  Scottish  presbyterianism. 
The  old  world  of  church  establishments  seemed  to  be  crumbling 
away:  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  had  been  newly  dis- 
established and  now  the  wolves  were  ready  to  descend  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  an  unholy  alliance  of  dissent,  political 
liberalism  and  secularism.  The  old,  close  connection  between  the 
state-supported  national  church  and  the  state-supported  national 
schools  was  under  immediate  threat  too:  debates  in  parliament 
on  a new  education  bill  in  1869-71  made  it  increasingly  plain 
that  there  might  well  no  longer  be  any  formal  provision  for,  and 
no  safeguard  for,  the  teaching  of  religion  and  no  statutory  con- 
nection with  the  Established  or  any  other  church.  The  presby- 
terian  churches  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  secularists  by 
a persistent  unwillingness  to  agree  among  themselves  on  any  pro- 
posal for  religious  instruction,  and  in  early  1872  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  gave  a plain  warning  to  them: 

I should  regard  further  delay  in  the  settlement  of  this 
question  with  considerable  fear,  lest  it  should  result  in  the 
adoption  of  a purely  secular  system  of  national 
education.  . . . 

— that  is,  a system  in  which  religion  might  not  just  be  ignored 
but  would  be  expressly  excluded.  It  is  ironical  that  only  a last 
minute  amendment  introduced  a clause  into  the  1872  Education 
Act  which  made  any  positive  reference  to  religious  instruction 
— that  it  might  be  taught,  under  restrictions,  according  to  “ use 
and  wont  ”.  It  is  even  more  ironical  that,  for  all  the  forebodings 
of  these  years,  the  school  boards  were  to  give  religion  a securer 
place  and  the  churches  a more  effective  influence  under  a state 
system  than  either  had  enjoyed  in  the  schools  for  decades.  To 

2 Patronage,  Presbyterian  Union  and  Home  Work  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland : a Chronicle  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1870  (Edinburgh, 
1 870) 

3 D J Withrington,  “Towards  a national  system,  1867-72:  the  last  years 
in  the  struggle  for  a Scottish  education  act”,  Scottish  Educational 
Studies,  iv  (1972),  107-24. 
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some  extent,  at  least,  this  resulted  from  a traditionalism  in  the 
local  communities  which  overcame  the  pervading  indifference: 
to  some  extent,  too,  it  grew  from  a recognition  that  the  churches 
were  so  ineffective  that  the  future  place  of  religion  in  Scotland 
might  well  depend  on  the  schools.  As  one  Free  Church  minister 
put  it  in  1872: 

The  young  are  so  early  put  to  labour,  and  become  so  soon 
independent  of  their  parents,  and  are  so  endlessly  encom- 
passed by  endless  temptations  and  means  of  indulgence, 
and  at  the  same  time  parents  themselves  are  generally  so 
unable  or  so  unwilling  to  train  and  discipline  their  chil- 
dren, that  the  only  likelihood  of  having  them  reared  in 
Christian  knowledge  is  to  provide  it  in  schools  of  daily 
instruction. 

If  the  younger  and  middle-aged  adult  was  increasingly  lost  to 
Christian  attachment,  or  to  active  rather  than  nominal  attach- 
ment, then  the  regeneration  of  the  churches— and,  with  that,  the 
moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  nation — would  indeed 
depend  on  youth.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  the  churches  should 
relax  their  efforts  in  the  battlefields  of  the  industrial  towns  or 
anywhere  else  that  was  marked  out  by  sin  and  corruption;  One 
of  the  significant  developments  of  the  later  1860s  and  early  1870s 
is  the  serious  self-analysis  which  the  presbyterian  churches 
engaged  in  and  the  way  in  which  this  was  made  widely  public — 
in  the  reports  of  assemblies  and  synods  and  presbyteries,  in  the 
torrent  of  pamphlets  and  periodical  articles  that  appeared. 

It  is,  for  example,  intriguing  to  contrast  the  reactions  in  1860 
and  1870  to  the  possibility  that  the  government  might  attempt 
another  religious  census.4  In  1860  this  met  with  total  opposition 
from  all  churches — the  last  thing  they  wanted  was  to  publicize 
again  their  poor  attendances.  Yet  in  1870  it  was  the  major  Scot- 
tish presbyterian  churches  that  sent  memorials  to  the  government 
to  ask  for  another — but  altogether  better  organized — census.  In 
fact  there  was  not  to  be  one  in  1871,  or  later,  for  two  reasons: 
firstly,  the  Established  Church  in  England  opposed  all  suggestions 
to  hold  a religious  census  there — and,  if  a census  was  permitted 
in  Scotland,  could  there  really  not  be  one  in  England  too?; 
secondly,  in  his  outline  scheme  the  Home  Secretary  would  not 
agree  to  dissenters’  demands  that  he  introduce  a column  headed 
no  religion  ” and  since  he  would  not,  and  since  they  believed 
that  “ the  heathens  will  put  themselves  down  as  Church  of  Scot- 
land , dissenters  and  secularists  alike  opposed  the  census  after 
all.  Yet,  for  all  that,  there  was  a new  willingness  to  find  the 
truth  fairly  and  honestly  judged — about  their  attendance 

D.  J.  Withrington,  “The  1851  census  of  religious  worship  and  educa- 
tion ”,  ante,  xviii  (1973),  141-2. 
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statistics;  from  1870  until  the  eventual  union  of  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  1900  there  were  official  and 
unofficial  enquiries  galore  into  church-going,  producing  wave 
after  wave  of  figures,  all  too  often  consciously  or  unconsciously 
ordered  so  as  to  boost  the  claims  of  this  or  that  church.  In  former 
periods,  and  intermittently  more  recently,  historians  have  paid 
too  much  attention  to  these  statistical  battles,5  for  the  attention 
of  the  more  thoughful  church  leaders  of  the  day  was  on  other, 
more  important  matters. 

For  some  the  emphasis  within  organized  religion  had  been 
wrong:  as  one  writer  put  it  in  18726 

There  must  be  an  end  to  mere  congregational  responsibility 
in  which  those  who  do  not  attend  church  because  they 
cannot  pay  and  those  who  do  not  attend  because  they  do 
not  choose,  and  alike  .neglected  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  who  can  and  do. 

The  essential  question  was  to  discover,  or  at  least  discover  more 
about,  why  the  non-attenders  stayed  away — was  the  fault  not  so 
much  in  the  non-churchgoer  as  in  the  church?  Writers  began  to 
address  themselves  to  this  question,  and  we  find  a Free  Church 
minister  in  Glasgow,  James  Johnstone,  publishing  yet  another 
treatise  on  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Religious  Statistics  of  Scotland 
in  1874,  but  opening  his  argument  with  these  sentences — 

Are  the  churches  in  Scotland  capable  of  dealing  success- 
fully with  the  great  moral  and  social  and  religious  evils 
which  now  threaten  to  sap  the  foundations  of  society? 
Drunkenness,  commercial  dishonesty,  pauperism,  crime, 
ignorance,  the  disorganization  of  relationships  between  man 
and  man,  and  between  man  and  God.  . . . Are  the  churches 
in  Scotland  mere  conservative  institutions  existing  for 
themselves  and  for  the  salvation  of  individual  souls,  or 
do  they  exist  for  the  salvation  of  society  and  for  the 
sweetening  and  sanctifying  of  all  relations;  between  man 
and  man,  as  well  as  between  man  and  God. 

The  evils  seemed  in  the  later  1860s  and  early  1870s  to  be  even 
more  threatening  than  before,  but  were  the  churches  now  even 

5 Among  the  most  recent  is  J.  G.  Kellas  in  his  Modern  Scotland  (London, 
1968)  which  makes  uncritical  use  of  Robert  Howie’s  partisan  (Free 
(Church)  treatise,  The  Churches  and  the  Churchless  in  Scotland  (Glas- 
gow, 1893):  one  contemporary,  an  Established  Churchman,  maintained 
that  if  Howie’s  arguments  and  assumptions  on  behalf  of  the  Free 
Church  were  extended  to  all  other  sects,  then  the  Established,  Free 
and  U.P.  Churches  would  have  been  counting  as  adherents  at  least 
thirty  per  cent  more  people  in  their  memberships  than  actually  lived 
in  the  particular  areas  he  analysed. 

0 Anon.,  Administrative  Reform  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Glasgow, 
1872),  13. 
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capable  of  combating  them?  Were  the  churches  indeed  concern- 
ing themselves  with  individuals  to  the  exclusion  of  wider  social 
responsibilities?  How  could  they  “ sweeten  and  sanctify  ” the 
whole  run  of  relationships  between  groups  in  society? 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  1860s  saw  the  publication  of 
more  direct  and  public  comment  on  social  problems  than  before: 
churchmen  responded  to  pleas  to  speak  out  more  plainly  and 
clearly  against  sexual  promiscuity,  especially  in  the  upper  and 
middle  classes;  church-going  manufacturers  were  instructed  that 
their  Christian  purpose  should  extend  to  the  weekday  factory  as 
much  as  to  Sabbath  attendance  on  ordinances;  there  was  more 
concern  for  prevention  of  crime  and  redemption  of  criminals, 
especially  young  offenders,  than  for  their  punishment  alone; 
there  was  questioning  yet  again  of  the  principles  behind  a poor 
relief  which  appeared  to  cost  more  and  more  and  achieve  less 
and  less;  there  was  a greater  readiness  to  listen  to  complaints 
that  the  churches  were  too  often  run  by  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  United  Presbyterians 
seemed  to  energise  themselves  most  quickly — perhaps,  it  might 
be  argued,  because  their  strength  was  in  the  new  towns  where 
the  social  problems  were  most  acute.  They  were  in  the  throes  of 
a long  rethinking  of  their  theological  position — mulling  over  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  softening  their  commitment  to 
predestination  and  election,  adapting  their  Calvinism  to  include 
other  aspects  of  Atonement.  If  the  U.P.  tended  to  take  a long 
hard  look  at  its  theological  base,  the  Established  Church  put  its 
emphasis  on  essentially  organizational  reform,  something  that 
is  neatly  shown  in  the  Assembly  of  1870.7 

The  debates  on  certain  major  issues  in  that  Assembly  were 
of  “ such  special  interest  and  importance  ” that  they  were  pub- 
lished separately  and  given  a wide  (and  gratuitous)  circulation: 
and,  interestingly,  there  runs  through  them  all  a determination  to 
act,  somehow,  to  combat  the  immorality  and  irreligion  of  the 
nation — two  factors  generally  seen  to  be  closely  related.  The 
desire  for  an  attainable,  practical  solution  pervades  all  the  dis- 
cussions. Patronage  was  debated  mainly  in  respect  of  whether 
or  not  its  existence  inhibited  home  mission  work;  the  prospect 
of  union  among  presbyterian  churches  was  discussed  specifically 
in  terms  of  “ the  reproach  cast  on  religion  by  the  present  divided 
state  of  the  religious  community,  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
for  the  increase  of  ungodliness  and  the  inroads  of  infidelity  ”; 
the  debate  on  home  mission  concentrated  on  the  mechanisms 
of  extending  and  securing  evangelistic  activities  through  minis- 
ters, missionaries  and  elders;  there  was  a vital  report  on  kirk 

7 Patronage,  Presbyterian  Union  and  Home  Work  (Edinburgh,  1870) 

especially  in  the  debates  on  the  eldership,  home  mission  and  Christian 
life  and  work. 
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sessions— so  much  in  the  front  line  in  the  battle— which  revealed 
that  as  many  as  69  parishes  admitted  to  having  no  sessions,  and 
218  parishes  had  not  cared  to  reply,  out  of  a total  of  964,  and 
which  emphasized  the  need  to  provide  follow-up  support  by  lay- 
men for  the  work  of  ministers  and  missionaries;  there  was  also 
an  emphatic  call  to  democratize  the  election  of  elders  and  not 
leave  their  selection  to  ministers  and  existing  elders.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  single  debate  was  that  on  Christian  Life  and 
Work  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  Sheriff  Barclay.  The 
committee  had  been  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  localities,  to  assess  the  voluntary  support  given  to 
the  ministers  (especially  by  the  elders)  and  to  make  proposals  for 
the  cooperation,  by  other  lay  men  and  women,  with  the  church 
office-bearers  in  working  to  evangelise  their  parishes.  Even  with 
a very  modest  return  from  the  sessions  (about  one  in  ten  only 
had  replied,  and  very  few  in  the  large  towns),  it  was  possible  to 
claim  that  some  advances  had  been  made:  “ conduct  which  was 
common  and  not  wondered  at  fifty  years  ago  is  now  rightly 
regarded  as  vicious  “ drunkeness  is  now  counted  a vice  in  all 
ranks  . . . there  was  “ a gratifying  diminution  in  the  old  notion 
that  to  be  actively  engaged  in  Christian  work  is  the  duty  of 
ministers  alone  but  the  multiplication  of  sects  had  proved  “ a 
barrier  to  the  proper  application  of  Christian  power  ”,  and  it 
had  been  especially  disturbing  to  find  illegitimacy  so  prevalent 
in  the  north-east  and  south-west  of  Scotland.  Charteris’s  report 
was  given,  on  the  whole,  a good  reception  (though  the  commit- 
tee was  to  be  much  disliked  for  its  “ nosey  interference  ” in  parish 
affairs  for  many  years),  and  the  ground  was  laid  for  the  eventual 
emergence  of  the  guilds,  the  deaconess  movement,  special 
missions  and  deputations,  and  Life  and  Work. 

In  many  general  respects,  although  the  Free  Church  put  more 
sectarian  emphasis  on,  say,  its  education  and  mission  work  and 
although  there  was  more  time  given  over  to  the  union/disestab- 
lishment arguments  within  itself — especially  between  James 
Begg’s  “ Highland  host  ” of  ultra-conservatives  and  the  more 
liberal  brethren— the  F.C.  Assembly  proceedings  had  a similar 
stamp.  Both  of  these  churches,  and  the  U.P.  too,  were  con- 
cerned with  the  need  to  move  outside  their  church  walls  and 
to  be  more  assertive  in  their  evangelical  efforts.  The  social  prob- 
lems of  the  age,  if  they  were  to  be  overcome,  depended  on  the 
Christianising  of  the  lapsed  masses  (of  all  classes).  A more 

* This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  “ revive  ” the  eldership  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  since  the  evangelicals’  attempts  to  win  lay  support 
in  the  later  1830s— see  “ Non-Church-Going,  c.  1750-c.  1850:  a pre- 
liminary study”,  ante,  xvii  (1970),  110-11.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Ross’s  Glimpses  of  Pastoral  Work  in  Covenanting  limes.  1644-62 
(Edinburgh,  1877)  was  clearly  intended  to  show  that  an  active  elder- 
ship was  very  much  part  of  the  presbyterian  tradition. 
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clearly-directed  missionary  enterprise,  with  a united  effort  of  all 
protestant  bodies  if  possible,  was  the  way  to  success — as  was 
argued  in  such  pamphlets  as  that  published  by  an  anonymous 
Churchman  in  1870,  entitled  Come  Over  and  Help  Us.  A Cry 
from  the  Establishment  to  Dissenters. 

The  attempts  to  bring  more  lay  support  to  the  work  of  the 
churches  are  a notable  development — not  just  as  elders,  but  from 
the  core  of  committed  men  (and,  for  Charteris,  women)  in  the 
congregations.  Yet  it  was  reasonable  enough  for  the  1870  Estab- 
lished Assembly  to  wish  first  to  put  the  eldership  in  good  order 
and  good  heart.  What,  then,  restrained  church  members  from 
taking  up  this  office?  The  returns  gave  two  reasons:  firstly,  an 
“ overwrought  sense  of  their  unworthiness  ”,  especially  in  public 
prayer  and  sick  visiting;  secondly,  objection  to  signing  the  West- 
minster Confession.  (Later  enquiries  in  the  Free  Church  were  to 
add  another  reason — “ dictatorial  ” ministers.)  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  acceptance  of  the  Confession  had  become  a very 
real  stumbling  block  in  a period  noted  for  attacks  by  Darwinians 
and  socialists — yet  in  1866  the  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church 
could  still  maintain  that"3  “ We  have  embodied  in  that  document 
that  which  we  believe  the  Lord  is  teaching  us  in  His  Word 

but  what  if  the  Word  was  to  be  doubted?  In  1872,  that  fascinat- 

ing, renegade  Evangelical  Union-Congregationalist  leader  A.  M. 
Fairbairn  was  more  than  ready  to  break  with  old  Confessional 
doctrine: 9 

What  is  to  hinder  a revision  of  the  Confession?.  . . . 

There  is  the  difficulty  of  breaking  with  the  past.  . . . But 

the  present  has  its  rights  as  well  as  the  past.  The  church 
of  today,  the  enlightened  Christian  consciousness  of  this 
19th  century,  has  surely  some  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  the 
proper  form  and  symbol  of  its  own  faith.  . . . Theology 
has  a right  to  share  in  the  general  progress  of  thought. 

A prominent  Unitarian,  George  Hope  of  Fenton  Barns  in  East 
Lothian,  was  convinced  that,  for  all  the  formal  commitment  of 
the  presbyterian  churches  to  the  Confession,  it  had  effectively 
lost  ground  already  in  1875: 10 

The  preaching  in  the  greater  part  of  the  orthodox  churches 
has  undergone  an  almost  total  revolution.  The  old 
Calvinism  is  greatly  toned  down:  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  and  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days  are 
quietly  ignored  by  the  more  sensible  of  the  clergy. 

As  is  well  known,  the  1860s  had  indeed  seen  attempts  to 

"3  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
t of  Scotland,  May  1866  (Edinburgh,  1866),  6. 
io  Ta*rbairn,  Studies  in  Religion  and  History  (London,  1891) 

George  Hope  of  Fenton  Barns:  a Sketch  of  his  Life,  compiled  by  his 
daughter  (Edinburgh,  1881),  348. 
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“ simplify  ” or  otherwise  amend  the  Confession:  Robert  Lee, 
John  Tulloch,  Norman  Macleod,  had  perhaps  shown  a willing- 
ness to  be  critical  of  and  flexible  about  the  Confession  in  ways 
not  matched  by  the  more  conservative  Free  Church  leaders;  but 
in  many  respects  it  was  the  U.P.  Church  which  gave  most  deter- 
mined attention  to  promoting  a theological  position  which  would 
be  fitting  for  the  age.11  Biblical  criticism  was  the  rage;  form  and 
order  in  worship  was  under  scrutiny — but,  despite  the  tenor  of 
George  Hope’s  remarks  in  1873,  the  question  of  Atonement  and 
the  drive  towards  theological  reform  tended  not  towards  an 
easier  progress  towards  reunion  among  the  presbyterian  churches 
but  to  initiate  divisive,  bitter  and  often  uncompromising  claims 
and  counter-claims.  For  all  the  quiet  expansion  there  was  in  the 
1870s  and  1880s  in  social/mission  work  (where  there  was  more 
often  cooperation  than  suspicion  and  antagonism),  these  decades 
produced  more  heat  than  light,  more  self-pitying  whining  about 
secularist  attacks  than  a willingness  to  combine  in  effective 
response,  more  divisive  nit-picking  over  fine  points  of  theology 
than  recognition  of  how  substantial  was  the  common  ground 
among  the  churches.  In  1892,  indeed,  an  astute  Aberdeen 
minister  of  the  Established  Church,  J.  A.  McClymont,  reviewing 
the  recent  history  of  the  Scottish  churches,12  wrote  of  the 

miserable  period  between  the  70s  and  80s  when  the 
Scottish  pulpit  was  preoccupied  with  splitting  hairs  about 
German  theology,  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  as  to  whether  there  was  a Moses  or 
not.  . . . While  misguided  German-trained  ministers  were 
treating  such  subjects  in  the  pulpits  of  Scotland,  the  people 
in  the  pews  were  drifting  sadly  and  sore  at  heart  from  the 
worship  of  the  churches.  ...  It  is  practical  religion,  not 
theological  disquisitions,  that  can  fill  the  churches  or  keep 
them  full. 

But  what  was  McClymont’s  “ practical  religion  ”?  The  answer 
lies  in  a distinctive  change  which  seems  to  have  been  widely 
effected  in  the  Scottish  churches  in  the  late  1880s  and  1890s 
and  is  evident  in  a range  of  contemporary  sources  as  well  as  in 
books  of  reminiscence.  The  1860s  had  been  a decade  in  which 
what  one  writer  in  1867  called  “the  social  puzzles”  were  being 
more  clearly  discerned  but  remained  still  targets  for  largely 
indirect  attack  by  the  churches,  as  they  did  also  in  the  1870s. 
The  later  1870s  and  the  1880s  were  engulfed  in  disestablishment 

11  For  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  changing  attitudes  to  the  Confession 
in  this  period,  see  A.  C.  Cheyne,  “The  Westminster  Standards:  a 
century  of  reappraisal  ”,  ante , xiv  (1963),  199-214. 

12  J A.  McClymont  (ed.),  The  Church  of  Scotland:  what  she  has  done  for 
the  people  of  Scotland , and  what  she  expects  in  return  (Aberdeen, 
1892)  includes  this  observation  in  lecture  vi,  “ Its  revival:  or  the  Church 
of  the  last  half  century  ”. 
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crises,  heresy  trials,  church  union  disputes,  disagreements  over 
doctrine  and  worship;  that  is,  attention  was  essentially  taken  up 
by  internal  troubles.  But  in  the  later  1880s  there  are  signs  of  a 
more  outward  attitude  to  other  churches  and  to  non-churchgoers, 
a reaction  to  the  further,  even  more  direct  and  bitter,  attacks 
on  all  organized  religion  made  by  socialists  and  secularists;  and 
also  a new  wave  of  publications  of  statistics  which  suggested 
that  the  numbers  attending  church  were  lower  than  they  had 
ever  been.  In  April  1887  John  Marshall  Lang  of  the  Barony 
Parish,  Glasgow,  opened  his  sermon  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow 
and  Ayr  with  the  words: 13 

They  are  departing.  Men  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  . . . The  drift  is  representative  of  different 
attitudes  of  mind — the  hostility  of  some  types  of  socialism, 
the  infidelity  championed  by  Bradlaugh,  the  stolid  indiffer- 
ence of  practical  if  not  theoretic  agnosticism,  the 
brutalized  feeling  of  the  drunkard,  the  hopelessness  of  the 
unfortunate.  But  at  one  point  all  these  attitudes  meet: 
people  decline  to  enter  within  the  gates  of  any  ecclesiastical 
society.  In  Scotland  we  are  all  asking,  what  is  to  be  done? 

The  changing  climate  of  the  late  1880s  is  shown  very  nicely  in 
the  Established  presbytery  of  Glasgow:  led  by  Lang  and  by 
Donald  Macleod  of  Park  Parish,  it  submitted  an  overture  to  the 
Assembly  of  May  1888,  calling  for  an  enquiry  into  “Non- 
churchgoing and  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  ”.  Donald  Macleod 
spoke  in  support  of  the  motion  in  these  terms: 14 

The  non-churchgoers  are  not  necessarily  home  heathen. 
There  are  thousands,  I feel  assured,  of  God-fearing  and 
true  men  and  women  who,  through  constraint  imposed  on 
them  by  those  habits  of  society  which  expect  that  every 
attender  at  church  should  be  dressed  in  a particular 
manner  and  also  through  the  evil  methods  inherent  in  the 
system  of  seat-letting  ...  are  compelled  against  their  wills 
to  worship  God  at  their  firesides. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  non-attendance  were  old  ones:  the 
plea  that  non-churchgoing  statistics  should  not  be  equated  with 
those  for  “ heathenism  ” was  more  subtle;  but  the  analysis  was 
to  continue  with  some  points  that,  in  respect  of  church-based 
arguments  about  “ indifference  ”,  were  still  more  novel: 15 

Picture  the  tragedy  of  life  in  one  room.  Non-churchgoing 
is  the  least  of  it.  Civilization  itself,  with  its  common 
proprieties  and  its  primary  duties  and  privileges,  is  being 
outraged.  ...  If  intemperance  is  often  the  cause,  I assure 

” They  Need  Not  Depart  (Glasgow,  1887). 

15  ^b  j Chufch-Going  and  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  (Edinburgh,  1888). 
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you  that  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  these  conditions 
of  living.  People  are  driven  out  of  their  single  rooms — 
but  where  to  relax?  The  recourse  too  frequently  found 
is  the  public  house  . . . Christ  cared  for  the  body  as  well 
as  for  the  soul,  and  it  must  be  ours  to  embrace  within  the 
field  of  our  operations  everything  which  tends  to  the 
physical  and  social  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people.  . . . 

What  the  Church  has  primarily  to  do  is  to  create  a 
right  public  opinion.  It  has  to  teach  that  it  has  more  to  do 
for  these  so-called  “ lapsed  masses  ” than  to  assault  them 
with  armies  of  district  visitors  and  to  shower  upon  them 
tracts  and  good  advices,  while  we  are  leaving  them  to 
swelter  in  dens  and  under  conditions  where  Christian  life 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  realise.  . . . 

If  we  are  entering  on  this  battle  against  the  evils  of 
society  for  the  object  merely  of  getting  our  churches 
filled  and  our  church  statistics  run  up;  if  in  going  to  the 
people,  we  give  them  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  chief 
end  we  have  in  view  is  to  get  them  to  go  “ to  our  church  ”, 
we  will  fail  and  deservedly  fail.  . . . 

Another  report  on  non-churchgoing,  presented  by  a committee 
to  the  Established  presbytery  of  Glasgow  in  February  1889, 18 
reaffirmed  this  interpretation,  emphasizing  environmental 
influences  on  human  behaviour.  Poverty  was  “ very  often  the 
consequence  of  untoward  circumstances  The  lapsing  of  the 
lower  orders,  therefore,  might  not  be  the  result  of  weakness  or 
fecklessness,  but  might  rather  result  from  environmental  factors 
out  of  their  control  and  not  to  be  overcome  by  their  own  actions. 
We  are  here  a long  way  from  the  1860s  when  William  Garden 
Blaikie,  the  Free  Church  apologist,  wrote  two  books  which  were 
directed — rather  astutely,  as  he  thought — at  attracting  the  sup- 
port of  the  working  classes  to  religion:  Counsel  and  Cheer  and 
then  Better  Days  for  Working  People.  In  these  Blaikie  argued 
that  the  lower  orders'  deserved  the  churches’  support  in  the 
“ battle  of  life  ”,  in  which  they  occupied  such  an  unequal  position 
in  the  “ collisions  ” between  masters  and  men,  and  because  they 
had  such  unequal  hurdles  to  clear  in  their  attempts  to  gain  an 
education  and  social  responsibility:  for  Blaikie,  the  working 

classes  had  to  win  through  by  their  own  superior  efforts,  using 
the  three  “ levers  ” of  self-respect,  self-reliance  and  self-control. 
If  the  lower  orders  occupied  an  unfairly  weak  position  in  the 
battle,  their  depressed  state  was  not  of  their  own  making  but  the 
way  out  of  it  most  certainly  was;  the  churches’  task  was  to  stand 
by  and  to  shout  encouragement  to  them.  Twenty  years  later,  for 

18  Non-Church-Going : a report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Life  and 
Work  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  6 February  1889  (Glasgow,  1889). 
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Lang  and  Macleod  and  their  fellow-ministers  in  Glasgow,  this 
was  altogether  too  passive  a role  for  the  churches:  for  them, 
environmental  factors  and  not  personal  sinfulness  lay  behind 
immoral,  irreligious,  unsocial  behaviour  of  all  kinds  and  the 
churches  must  remove  or  help  to  remove  the  environmental 
problems  before  evangelisation  had  any  hope  of  success — other- 
wise “ the  whole  conception  of  your  work  is  too  narrow;  your 
apparatus  is  altogether  inadequate 

Not  that  the  Glasgow  presbytery,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  pro- 
vided any  significant  new  ideas  for  remedying  non-churchgoing. 
Two  matters,  basic  to  the  improvement  of  the  daily  living  of  the 
working  classes,  were  to  be  left  to  the  state,  with  the  churches 
showing  their  sympathy:  these  were  the  relief  of  poverty  and  the 
exercise  of  a more  effective  control  over  the  drink  traffic.  Other- 
wise, the  presbytery  contented  itself  with  recommending  some 
(fairly  mild)  organizational  reforms:  there  should  be  a more 
effective  system  for  transferring  “ lines  ” from  parish  to  parish 
when  church  members  removed;  over-large  parishes  should  be 
divided;  “ men  with  evangelistic  aptitude  should  be  set  free  from 
parochial  charges  ” and  allowed  to  range  freely  in  their 
missionizing;  the  General  Assembly  should  take  steps  to  keep 
more  in  touch  with  presbyteries  and  kirk  sessions.  But  these 
Glasgow  initiatives  were  nonetheless  important.  They  were 
founded,  no  doubt,  in  the  general  fears  for  public  and  private 
morality  in  years  of  political  and  economic  upset — Keir  Hardie 
formed  the  Scottish  Labour  Party  in  1888,  in  1889  a national 
railwaymen’s  strike  was  notable  only  for  being  the  most  recent 
in  a host  of  union-management  quarrels  throughout  the  decade — 
and  in  a sharpened  concern  for  the  future  of  religion  itself.  But 
there  was  a particularly  local  stimulus,  too,  in  the  enquiries  and 
publications  about  Glasgow  housing  by  J.  B.  Russell,  Glasgow’s 
medical  officer  of  health:  in  1888  and  1889  Russell  publicized 
his  findings  on  the  peculiar  degradations  of  Glasgow  tenement- 
living'7 and  provided  a new  “ official  ” and  thorough  basis  for 
the  kind  of  argument  brought  forward  by  Macleod  and  Lang. 

The  “ environmental  factor”,  as  a means  of  elucidating  and 
accounting  for  human  behaviour,  was  increasingly  in  the  later 
1880s  and  throughout  the  1890s  the  in-thing:  : it  was  becoming 
a notable  element  in  studies  of  child  and  adult  behaviour  in  the 
novel  but  burgeoning  “ science  ” of  psychology,  and  had  its  place 
too  in  the  rather  halting  development  of  contemporary  socio- 
logical enquiries.  The  implications  of  these  developments  were 
very  quickly  realised  by  socialist  thinkers  and  writers,  and  the 
churchmen  were  not  far  behind:  the  following  are  only  a few 


E g.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Sanitation  (Royal  Sanitary  Association 
Scotland,  1888);  “On  the  ticketed  houses  of  Glasgow” 
of  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  xx  (1888-89)-  “ Sa 
social  economics  ”,  ibid,  xxi  (1888-89) 
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of  the  more  important  publications,  written  in  Scotland  or  widely 
read  here,  which  demonstrate  the  acceptance  of  that  change  in 
thinking  about  the  churches’  work  which  marked  out  the  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  — A.  Scott  Matheson,  The 
Gospel  and  its  Modern  Substitutes  (Edinburgh,  1890)  and  his 
The  Church  and  Social  Problems  (Edinburgh,  1893);  Ramsden 
Bamforth,  The  New  Reformation  and  its  Relation  to  Moral  and 
Social  Problems  (London,  1893);  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Religion  in 
History  and  Modern  Life  (London,  1894);  Robert  Flint,  The 
Church  s Call  to  Study  Social  Questions  (Edinburgh,  1894); 
Lyman  Abbot,  Christianity  and  Social  Problems  (New  Haven’ 
1896)  and  so  on — to  be  followed  by  an  unending  stream  of  books 
in  the  early  twentieth  century  which  declared  it  the  churches’ 
duty  or  mission  to  grapple  with  issues  in  social  reform. 

There  were  those  in  the  1890s,  especially  in  the  Established 
Church,  who  still  had  doubts  about  the  churches’  committing 
themselves  too  openly  or  too  unrestrainedly  to  action  on  social 
problems.  Professor  Flint,  for  instance  (recalling  perhaps  the 
Dundee  Unitarian  minister,  Henry  Williamson,  who  had  played 
a conspicuous  part  in  supporting  the  mill-workers  in  their  union 
activities  in  the  industrial  unrest  of  the  1880s),18  wrote  in  The 
Church’s  Call : 

The  Church  should  not  attempt  to  solve  labour  or  other 
social  questions  in  any  such  way  or  to  any  such  extent  as 
will  take  her  out  of  her  own  sphere.  . . . Nor  ought  either 
a church  or  even  a minister  of  the  Church,  ever  interfere 
in  social  or  labour  disputes  in  a partisan  spirit  or  manner, 
for  all  reasonable  hope  of  doing  good  must  be  lost  if  their 
impartiality  be  not  perfectly  visible.  . . . There  is  a strong 
call  not  for  action  so  much  as  for  the  Church  to  study 
how  she  may  most  fully  and  effectively  do  so. 

This  hesitancy  to  be  identified  with  reforming  movements  which, 
inevitably,  were  politically  divisive,  in  support  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  claim  national  approval  on  behalf  of  a national 
church,  is  recognisable  in  a good  deal  of  Church  of  Scotland 
writing  in  the  1890s.  But  by  the  early  1900s  the  hesitancy  had 
gone — the  constraints  which  Flint  had  seen  as  necessary  if  the 
Church  was  to  act  within  “ her  own  sphere  ” were  not  so  readily 
accepted.  What  concerned  many  writers  then  was  that  the  Church, 
and  the  churches  as  a whole,  were  losing  out  even  more  badly 
because  of  their  remoteness  from  the  real  life  of  labour  troubles, 
revolutionary  ferment,  housing  problems,  land  hunger,  women’s 
rights — because  they  hesitated  to  campaign  directly  on  behalf 
of  the  labouring  poor  in  the  sweat  shops  and  dens  of  the  big 
towns  or  of  the  struggling  Highland  crofter,  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  among  their  natural  antagonists.  The  churches 

18  A.  MacWhirler,  “ Unitarianism  in  Scotland”,  ante,  xiii  (1958),  115-16. 
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might  have  been  able  to  afford  a somewhat  distant  puzzlement 
over  social  ills  in  the  1860s,  and  to  have  given  a reserved  com- 
mitment to  support  the  alleviation  of  environmental  problems 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later:  by  the  early  1900s,  if  the  churches 
were  to  survive  at  all,  so  it  seemed,  there  had  to  be  a continuing 
public  acceptance  of  their  active  backing  for  social  reform. 
Marshall  Lang,  in  the  Baird  Lectures  for  1901, 19  an  illuminating 
summing-up  of  the  views  of  the  more  forward-looking  section 
of  the  Establishment,  argued  that  the  churches’  fears  of 
socialism  and  the  socialists’  antagonism  to  organized  religion  were 
very  real  but  each  side  tended  to  react  too  unthinkingly  in 
opposition  to  the  other,  not  realising  that  in  many  and  very 
substantial  ways  their  differences  were  in  matters  of  degree  and 
even  of  expression  rather  than  in  vital  principle:  but  fears  born 
of  long  misunderstanding  were  hard  to  eradicate.  Lang  argued 
that  his  was  the  age  of  the  “ social  question  ” and  the  churches 
had  their  part  to  play  in  it — 

Nowadays  it  may  almost  be  said,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  we  are  all  socialists,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  are  now  in  the  throes  of  a social  upheaval, 
the  consequences  of  which  must  be  twofold — either  the 
betterment  of  society  or  its  dissolution. 

The  churches  could  not  afford  to  stand  aside  from  this:  indeed, 
that  they  seemed  to  be  doing  so  was  disastrous — 

No  one  can  attach  himself  temporarily  to  a crowd  on  any 
of  our  public  thoroughfares  where  Socialist  orators  are 
haranguing  their  audiences,  without  finding  a strong 
tendency  to  pass  unlimited  censure  on  the  Church,  either 
for  apathy  towards  the  social  problem  or  positive  neglect 
of  doing  anything  to  help  towards  its  practical  solution. 
It  is  continually  said  that  the  Church  is  the  upholder  of 
capitalism,  of  the  upper  classes,  of  vested  interests,  of 
monopolies,  and  of  all  that  is  bad  of  that  kind. 

Yet  Lang  and  the  many  others  who  made  similar  comments 
were  not  merely  reacting  against  the  socialists  in  attempting  to 
defend  a reserved  position: 20  these  were  serious  attempts,  made 

19  John  Marshall  Lang,  The  Church  and  its  Social  Mission  (Edinburgh, 
1902). 

30  In  the  course  of  ten  and  more  years’  experience  since  his  Glasgow  days, 
Lang  had  convinced  himself  that  socialism  was  not  the  necessary 
threat  to  religion  it  had  once  been  thought  to  be.  He  quotes  approvingly 
now  and  again  from  Keir  Hardie  — “ Men  will  not  believe  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  unless  they  see  its  correlation  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man  ” — admits  the  justice  of  many  of  the  complaints  levelled  at 
organized  religion:  “ The  mere  question  of  non-church-going  is  a 
secondary  question  with  me.  The  primary  one  is  the  non-going  Church 
....  Men  have  not  actually  broken  with  Christianity.  The  quarrel  is 
with  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  rather  than  the  Church  itself.  . . . The 
hard  words  are  a cry  of  supreme  disappointment 
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out  of  genuine  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  economically  and 
socially  weak  in  the  community,  to  redefine  older  idealisms — 
there  was  much  searching  around  in  the  social  welfare  principles 
enunciated  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  for 
example,  to  meet  the  strains  of  these  new  social  and  political 
situations  strengthened  by  an  updated  and  living  tradition.  The 
existence  of  the  churches  in  the  twentieth  century  would,  no 
doubt,  be  sustained  by  reunions — these  would  help  to  keep  lag- 
ging institutions  going:  but  for  Lang  or  for  David  Watson  (and 
his  Scottish  Christian  Social  Union  Movement  in  the  1900s)  the 
churches’  future  would  only  be  assured  if  they  took  a vital  part, 
in  conjunction  with  a kindly  state,  in  those  social  reform  move- 
ments which  would  provide  for  the  “ good  living  ” of  the  whole 
people  in  respect  of  their  physical  and  material  environment.21 
That  alone  was  the  condition  in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  churches  could  be  effective.  Support  for  just 
social  reform  was  a necessary  (if,  indeed,  not  a primary)  function 
of  the  churches;  and  the  new  social  conscience  of  the  later  nine- 
teenth century,  to  be  firmly  based  on  Christ-centred  teaching,  was 
every  bit  as  much  a religious  as  a political  or  generally 
humanitarian  response.  Within  a short  time  the  major  presby- 
terian  churches  gave  their  official  blessings  to  the  new  movement, 
in  1911  in  the  United  Free  Church’s  report  on  The  Churches’ 
Task  in  Social  Reform  and  in  1918  in  the  Church  of  Scotland’s 
forthright  Social  Evils  and  Problems.  It  was,  indeed,  altogether  a 
new  world  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  1860s. 


21  Lang’s  lectures  sum  this  up  well:  “ There  is  need  for  action,  not  despair: 
we  must  energise  social  improvement,  search  for  the  economic  and 
moral  causes  of  social  depression.  We  attack  intemperance  when  we 
should  attack  the  wretched  house,  the  bad  atmosphere,  the  unwhole- 
some surroundings,  the  weary  grind,  which  take  the  pith  and  uplook 
out  of  the  man.  . . . We  are  suspicious  of  trade  unions,  yet  they  are 
the  labourers’  protection,  they  provide  for  security,  they  apply  the 
principle  of  cooperation,  they  educate  a sense  of  self-respect  . 
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